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Satire should, like a polish'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Montacus. 


‘‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”,-—Croker’s New Wuic Guipe. 
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Grey, a student of Political Alchemy, had been labouring 
for many years to bring into operation a plan for giving exist- 
ence to a form, which he fondly hoped might be the means of 
conferring the most extensive benefits on society. He occupied 
himself in projects for a considerable period unsuccessfully ; 
every motion he made in furtherance of his views being frus- 
trated by some insurmountable obstacle. One of the greatest 
barriers he encountered was, a supposed hostility in that exalted 
quarter from which he was to look for the Promethean spark 
that was to give life and action to his creation. At length, 
however, he obtained a promise that such distinguished assent 
should no longer be wanting, and that if he could in every 
other respect perform the object he had in view, he should not 
fail for the need of his Lord and Master’s support and encour- 
agement. 
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| he has called into existence, 





i (Price One Penny 











Rendered confident by his promise, and urged on by his 
countrymen, who had formed great hopes of the good that 
would be effected by the carrying into execution of his excel- 
ent design, Grey immediately collected the materials to form 
the being to which the name of Bill was familiarly given. He 
determined that each component part should be perfection it- 
self, so that the whole might uot disappoint the expectation 
that had been excited. He took property for one of its legs, 
and chose population for the other, knowing that he could not 
select two better things for the Bill tostand upon. He framed 
it on principles likely to ensure a strong and healthy constitu- 
tion, property and population being the foundation of the 
whole, the middle or body of the work rising upon them, and 
giving a stability to the parts above itself, while the head or 
crown surmounted the other members of the body, dependent 
for its support on each of them. The main part of his work 
being completed, it was necessary that efficient members should 
be given to so excellent a body, and Grey therefore selected 
forit two strong and muscular arms, the claws of the right being 
intended to grasp, the privileges to which the body was enti- 
tled, and those of the left being designed to pull down certain 
decayed places, the corruption of which has long been un- 
wholesome to the constitution, 

Grey, like Frankenstein, having completed his task, is repre- 
sented in our caricature gazing with admiration at the being 
Wetherell is seen in the back 


| ground as a frightened servant, struck with horror at the sight 


| of the monster, for it is a monster in the eyes of himself and 


| his mercenary employers. 


Like the being in Frankenstein, it is 


endowed with the capability of doing universal good, but if 


rashly spurned, or opposed, may be productive of inealculable 
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mischicf, It is seen in the above admirable drawing, by Sey- 
mour, in a state between life and death, wanting that vital 
spark the Royal Assent, which is to give it the functions of ani- 
mation. No wonder that the Tories are afraid of it, for when 
once it begins its dreaded march, it will tear down the haunts 
of corruption wherever they may be found, and will not per- 
mit the continuance of one of the abuses, which but for its 
creation might have still flourished undisturbed for centuries. 
The Bill is put together; it is framed and ready to come 
into operation, there is but one thing that stands in the way of 
its completion, and that is, what Grey has liberty to resort to, 


an immediate creation. 





THE INTERPRETER. 


Lady Dacre and her Tragedy. 

On Tuesday evening last, a select party of about fifty were gratified with 
Lady Dacre’s reading of her MSS. play, IJsaure, at the elegant residence of 
her friend Mr. Sotheby, in Grosvenor-street. Report speaks highly of the 
chaste and polished wit of her Ladyship’s comedy, and of her reading of it 
as the ne plus ultra of excellence. The party, which included many of the 
most distinguished names, both in fashion and letters, were quite delighted 
with all the circumstances of their entertainment. Jsaure is, we hear, to be 
performed during the Easter recess, at the Hoo, where it is probable Fanny 
Kemble will sustain the character of the heroine.—Court Journal. 

We really pity poor Lady Dacre, who has been putting her- 
self to considerable expense in puffing her play of Jsaure, 
which, it seems, after all, is not to come out at Covent Garden 
Theatre. First we were told it was to be produced as an es- 
pecial favour to Miss Fanny Kemble for her benefit; then it 
was suddenly withdrawn, and now we read that, unable to get 
it before the public, poor Lady D. has been inflicting the affair 
upon her intimates. ‘The party of course were delighted, but 
how could it be otherwise in the presence of the fair authoress. 
She would, we fear, find a Covent Garden audience rather more 
difficult to please than a private party: tosip her coffee and damn 
her piece at the same moment would be rather too bad even for 
the fashionable circles. What her ladyship means by the hint in 
her advertisement that her reading was declared to be the ne 
plus ultra of excellence we do not clearly comprehend ; is she 
induced by Mr. Knowles’s success to hope that she might carry 
off Jsaure by appearing herself in one of the characters. We 
fear her friend Kemble will not take the hint, and that after 
all Hoo must be the place for the performance of her ladyship’s 
comedy. Bythe bye, where, and what is Hoo 2?—that is to be 
immortalized by the production of this much puffed, often talked 
of, but as the bills say, never acted production. 


Papers of Straw. 

M. L. Zamboul, of Brussels, has obtained a patent from the Belgian go- 
vernment for a new method of making paper of every description from straw. 
It is not a new discovery. Several trials have been made in France, some of 
which have been successful.— Morning Herald. 

Our contemporary is perfectly right as to the attempt to 
make a paper from straw, being by no means new, but it has 
been also tried in England, and we believe, with more success 
than the Herald is aware of, Many have been the persons of 
straw, who have made papers in England, and, indeed, we 
could instance many among our contemporaries, who are ex- 
isting instances of this very method of paper making. 


Bishops’ Consciences. 


The Bishop of London returned thunks in concise terms, observing, that 
while adopting the course he had pursued upon the occasion alluded to by the 
Lord Mayor, he had only done that which his conscience dictated to him as a 
duty.— Speech of the Bishop at the Lord Mayor's dinner. 


Taking it for granted that the Bishop of London has done 
his duty in voting for the Reform Bill on the last occasion in 
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the House of Lords, must he not have neglected to do his duty 
when he abstained from giving a vote on a prior occasion? If 
his conscience dictated to him what he ought to do a week 
since, how came his conscience not to give him a hint of his 
duty on the first bringing forward of the Reform Bill? The 
conscience of a Bishop is, it seems then, not always at its 
post, or it does not at all times please the fathers in God to 
listen to the dictates of so excellent a monitor. It is quite 
clear, that his holiness of London by his own shewing, either 
had no conscience at all, or failed to perform his duty when he 
first refused to support the Bill on its second reading. We 
trust, for his own sake, that when the measure again comes on 
for discussion, the Bishop’s conscience will not be in one of its 
dormant fits, or that the reverend prelate himself will not be 
in the mood to treat with inattention so very admirable a 
counsellor. 


Wew Code of Charity. 


The Duchessde Berri has sent to Paris, through the hands of Chateaubriand, 
12,000 francs for the relief of the poor attacked by the cholera; but the Pre- 
fect of the Seine, (the Count de Bondy) has refused to receive the donation. 
The journals for the most part approve of this refusal ; and Paris for the most 
part, as it always does, follows their example.—Court Journal, 


We cannot sufficiently express our disgust at the barbarous 
prejudice which has deprived a number of suffering paupers of 
the benefit they might have derived from the liberality of the 
Duchessde Berri. Is it because the donor happens to differ in 
political opinions from the established government that the 
poor are to be made the victims of party hostility? How can 
the government of France reconcile it with common justice or 
humanity to wrong the people it is bound to protect, merely 
on the score that the quarter whence relief for the poor 
proceeds, does not agree with itself on a question of 
politics? The discontent that prevails in the French do- 
minions among the lower classes, will only be increased when 
they find how completely their interests are made subservient 
to policy. When they are famishing from want and discase, 
what will they feel when they are told they might have re- 
ceived comfort and support, but their rulers thought it 
expedient to refuse a donation of 12,000 francs, on the 
ground that it was offered by the Duchess de Berri, the 
enemy of the reigning family. This reminds us of the 
absence of the English Ministers from the St. Patrick’s 
charitable society, on the score that the chair was to be taken 
by the anti-reforming Duke of Northumberland. It was but a 
sorry consolation to these who looked for the subscriptions of 
the different members of the government, to be told they were 
only withheld on the ground that it was impossible for a re- 
former to sit down and dine with any one opposed to the interests 
of the people. This susceptibility of the rights of the poor 
amounting even to a horror of dining with their opponents, is 
in theory, all well enough, but in practice it amounts to a heart- 
less disregard of the common dictates of humanity. The policy 
is also bad, it induces an inquiry into the connection between 
conduct and principles, and however good the latter may seem, 
they will generally be judged by the influence they exercise 
upon the former. 





GLOUCESTERIANA.—No. 2. 





The anecdotes we gave last week have experienced so warm 
a reception that we furnish a second course under the full assu- 
rance that they will be found acceptable. 

The Duke of Gloucester reading one of the daily papers 
observed an extract from the Figaro in London which he 
declared to be a wonderfully clever work, but said he, “I never 
see a paragraph from the Figaro but it is followed by halfa 
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dozen others taken from Ibid, which to say the truth must be 


avery witty periodical.” . 

His royal Highness asked the meaning a few days since of 
the words Ich Dien appended as a motto to the Royal Arms, 
and was told that they were Welsh, ‘* That cannot be, said the 
Duke, “‘ Jtch Dien is Scotch, I'll be sworn, or I know nothing of 
national peculiarities.” 

The following bon mot by his Majesty is worthy of a place 
‘1 the records of royal facetia. William the 4th being told 
that Bishop Phillpots had traversed the whole of the French 
dominions, declared that could not be true, and that there was 
at least one place in France the Doctor had never visited, “For,” 
observed the King, ‘a person who deals in false assertions with 
the freedom of his Holiness never can be said to have been 
over Nice.” 

Serious rumours relative to the Queen’s hostility to Reform 
have been indecently circulated by part of the press, and have 
The king 


has with a singular union of candour and wit condescended to 


caused considerable annoyance to the royal couple. 


give the lie to the despicable insinuations in the following Epi- 
gram on her Majesty’s supposed interference in Politics. 
Though her opinions are not mine, 
And the Reform Bill does not suit her, 
Her nature is so feminine 
That she in politics is neuter. 
I think it right I should defend her, 
Though ridicule it may en-gender. 
W. R. 

Who will not peruse with pleasure the above emanation of 
conjugal affection, wherein the monarch has thrown aside the 
sceptre for the pen, and in defence of the Queen has deigned 
for a moment to sink the sovereign in the Epigrammatist. 





BREVITIES. 





‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 





The Bird Flown. 


It is hinted that the office of Keeper of the King’s consci- 
ence, was in his late Majesty’s time, little better than a sine- 
cure, 


Plague-arism. 


Though no one can desire that the Anti-reformers should 
be imitated, every one will allow that it would be better for 
the country if they were taken off. 


Quite Aground. 


When we consider the peculiar circumstances of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and the fate of some of his estates, we do not wonder 
that he now should have little ground for argument. 


An Anomaly. 


It is strange that some of the upholders of the rotten 
borough system should offer any opposition to the Anatomy 
Bill, when they have all along so openly practised the sale of 
bodies corporate. 
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Cause without Effect. 


It is strange that the speeches of Lord Eldon, who so long 
held the seals, should be found to make so little impression 


Epigram. 
(On the Duke of Buckingham’s moderate Reform.) 


For Buckingham to hope to pit 

His Bill against Lord Grey’s, is idle ; 
Reform, when offer’d Jit by Jit, 

Is but intended for a dridle. 


Single Gloucester. 


The Duke of Gloucester said the other day, he regretted 
that his brother the King should be friendly to reform, « for,” 
he observed, “ his opinions will be objected to by posterity on 
the ground of inconsistency, as his Whig principles must 
appear wrong in the eyes of those who will read His-tory. 


Set a Thief to take a Thief. 


The new periodical called the Thief, is a great favourite 
with the Tories, who take it on account of its nice pick- 
ings. 

Wo Rule without an Exception. 


It is remarkable that Sir Charles Wetherell who has so 
often applied for, and obtained a rule, should not have by this 
time become, in his habits, regular. 


A Restorer of the Constitution. 


Lord John Russell by the invention of his famous purge has 
shown himself to be one of the pillers of the state. 


Premises and Conclusions. 


Several of the Peers indulge in rambling speeches, seldom 
coming to any reasonable conclusion. We really wish that 
some of them would quit the premises. 


Damn-atory. 


Though few persons wish that the Bill should be condemned, 
| every one will be glad to find it committed, 


Inflammable Matter. 


of the incendiarism last year in several counties. The Times, 
however, must be acquitted of that charge, for it would be the 


| 

| 

| The Tories declare that the ministerial press was the cause 
| last paper to recommend setting fire to Barnes. 


Knights of the Black Diamond. 


Old Eldon, whose father wasacoal-heaver, has in his latter 
years become tenacious of the respectability of his ancestors. 
| We do not doubt that many of his progenitors have been 


| gentlemen entitled to bare arms. 


| A Mauvais Sujet. 


| The King refuses to speak about the conduct of the Duke 
| of Wellington, declaring the subject is excessively disagreeable. 





THEATRICALS. 





We in our last recommended that the affairs of Mr. Mason, 
should be left to his creditors, and we are sorry to hear that 
the Assignees of Chambers have taken our hint rather more 
literally than we intended. ‘These ravenous harpies, have, we 
understand, come to a determination to crush poor Mason just 
at a time when things might have taken a better turn, and the 
Opera will probably be closed at this early period of the season, 
through the gothic rapacity of the lessees of the theatre. It is 
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their duty to protect the property of Chambers’ creditors, but 
they must materially injure it by closing the house just as the 
most profitable part of the season is commencing. We do not 
defend the management of Mason, but as friends to jnstice, we 
say that after permitting a man to make a fool of himself by 
taking the opera at all, they should not deprive him of the 
only chance for making the speculation profitable. He could, 
however, hardly have expected a different fate, for his conduct 
has been marked throughout by the grossest foolery. The 
other day we went prepared to hear a treat in the rehearsal 
of Rossini’s Elisabetta, that had been announced for the fol- 
lowing evening ; but, when we reached the house, all was in 
confusion—no music to be found, and Tosi was protesting 
violently against the injustice of being made to risk her repu- 
tation in a part, for her appearance in which so few preparations 
had been making. She positively refused to do so, and this is 
the secret of the postponement of the Opera which had been 
advertised. We trust that what we have complained of may 
not occur again—that the assignees will hold back for a short 
time longer—and that Mr. Mason, profiting by our very 
friendly severity, will yet do something to make us applaud his 
management. 

From the preceding article our readers will perceive how ex- 
clusive must be the sources from which we derive our informa- 
tion on the subject of the opera. There is not, indeed, any 
matter which we have not the peculiar means of sifting to 
the very bottom, and finding out the rights of the question. 

Easter Monday brought with it, at the two legitimate thea- 
tres, the annual pair of spectacles, to suit, we presume, the 
short sightedness of a holiday audience. Not having the 
property of ubiquity, we on Monday night gave the preference 
to Covent Garden, where the Hunchback was followed by the 
Tartar Witch, an emanation from the brain of Mr. Farley, 
who does the splendid for the establishment. As to the plot, 
it would be useless to attempt a connected detail: there is a 
witch, a pair of lovers, anda foolish servant, together with a 
little pedlar boy, who, by an effect peculiarly theatrical, is con- 
veyed to heaven in the last scene on the back of a peacock. 
There is a combat in almost every scene of the piece, as if the 
bits of steel in the hands of the characters were particularly 
ill-tempered. 'The music of the piece is by Mr. Stansbury, 
partly selected, and partly original, the latter reminding us of 
the harmony that might be elicited from a salt-boa, thougtr on 
occasions like Easter Monday, we might expect all kinds of 
musical instruments to be mustard. 'To do justice to the scenery 
it is brilliant though often old, and the mechanical effects are 
some of them truly ludicrous. Among others is a magnificent 
Jet d’Eau, than. which we would undertake to make a better 
ourselves with a pint and a half of fluid. In addition to this 
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we saw starred in the bills, as if it was something out of the 
ordinary way, The Serpent Idol. As we saw nothing of this 
promised monster, we presume the serpent was so very zdle, 
that he refused to make his appearance, which was actin 
rather too closely up to the spirit of his character. We had 
almost forgotten to mention a circumstance that amused us 
mightily. Miss Poole asa Pedlar Boy, fires a pistol at our 
friend Shegog, who acts a savage most naturally, and the bal] 
taking effect, not only kills the person it hits, but buries him 
at the same time, for he falls through a hole in the stage 
immediately on the going off of the pistol. ‘This is a hint 
that would have been invaluable in the Critic, and have pre- 
vented the necessity of the conspirators going off kneeling. 
But Sheridan was not a Farley, and it has been left to the lat- 
ter illustrious man, to put an end to the dificulty of a stage 
extt, by the invention of a patent pistol, possessing at once the 
properties of killing and burying. He has conferred on melo- 
dramatic writers an inestimable benefit—no longer will it bea 
matter of hesitation, how a character shall be got off the stage, 
one of M. Farley’s new invented pistols will do the thing in a 
moment. Of the acting we have only to say that it was gene- 
rally good, the dresses were appropriate, and the characters 
being all Chinese, looked as if they had just started, as was 
wittily observed by a friend near us, from a tea cup. The 
simile will give a good idea of the piece, more especially when 
we add that from the abundance of magic, the tea cup piece 
was not in want of saucery. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

JT. P. A. is informed in answer to his very flattering communication, that a 
multiplicity of other engagements has hitherto prevented the Editor from doing 
that which his correspondent desires. 

Mr. John Smith ought to know that it is impossible for the conductor of 
a periodical to adopt the suggestion of any unknown individual who addresses 
him—more especially when the party proposing an improvement, evinces a 
wilful contempt or an innocent ignorance of orthography. The subject of his 
letter will however be considered—as we do not refuse, without consideration, to 
attend to any suggestion, whatever may be the source from which it emanates, 

We have much pleasure in announcing that we have made an arrangement 
with our illustrious artist Seymour, by which we shall be enabled to present the 
readers of Figaro with 


SIX EXTRA CARICATURES 


in our next number. The subject we have chosen is particularly happy, and a 
humorous treat will be expected by our subscribers, who know so well what 
are the capabilities of our inimitable caricaturist. 

As many persons were disappointed on the occasion of the Pantomime 
Cuaracrers in No. 4, and the Potrricatn VaLentrnes, in No. 11, orders 
should immediately be given to the newsmen in town and in the country. 

}. L. is thanked, and his offer is under consideration. 

We have had some complaints respecting the typographical appearance of 
part of the impression of our last number. We have taken effective measures 
to prevent the recurrence of a similar fault in our publication. 





London: Sherwood and Co. 23, Paternoster Row; 
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Advertisements will be received immediately by the 
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TO FLUTE PLAYERS, MUSIC SELLERS, AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 
Turee new Musical Periodicals, on the principal of Cheap 
Literary undertakings. 
a; HE FLUTONICON ; or, Flute 
Plaver’s Monthly Companion. No. 5 of this 
Work willbe published on the lst of May, and will actually 


| 
j 
} 
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contain 17 pages of fine sterling Music fer.ls. Amongst 
the rest will be given some original Hottentot tunes, pre- 
seuted to the Editor by Lieut. Moodie, of the 2Iist Regi- 
ment of Fusileers.—‘‘ An admirable little work, full of 
promise, and honestly worth double its price.”—Athe. 
neum, Second Editions ot all the back numbers nay now 
be had 

2. THE APOLLONIAD, No. 2, price 2s., will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of May, and will contain a new piece by 
Bochsa and Berbiguier, (introducing the Venetian air, 
which Paganini played, **Oh come to me when day light 
sets,”) and a Polacca by Berbiguier and Castil- Blaze, both 
concertante for Fiute and Piano, er Harp. Each of these 
Pieces according: to the charge of Muaic-sellers, would be 
nearly double the price of the whole book. Separate Flute 
and Piano parts are given with beth pieces. 

%. THE GERMAN FLUTE MAGAZINE for begin- 
ners.—The 2nd No. will be published on the Ist of May, 
and contain 16 pages of Music, and 4 pages of instruction 


for ls, 
These 3 Works are punctually published on the Ist of 


every month. 


Printed by W. Molineux, 13, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 


' 


Purday, 45, High Holborn, Dale, 19, Poultry ; and Duff, 
65, Oxford Street. 

e*+ No.4 of The Flutonicon contains an explanation 
and description of the New Patent Flute. 


Se eS 
THE NEW PATENT BEAVER HATS. 
HESE Hats, being manufactured of 


the most choice materials, are more durable, light, 
and lasting in their colour, than any hitherto invented 
they are made waterproof, by a process of stiffening with 
elastic gums, before they are dyed, and will be found the 
most elegant Beaver Hats that have ever been offered to 
the Public. They are sanctioned by the King’s Royal 
Letters Patent, vranted to ROBERT FRANKS & Co. 
Manufacturers and Patentees, and Sold at 2ls. and 24s, at 


140, REGENT STREET, } 
62, RED CROSS STREET, | 

6, ST. ANDRBW STREET, EDINBURGH. 
97, RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS. 
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